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E familiar buff envelope, “O.H.M.S.,” will soon be 

making its unwelcome re-appearance, and this time, if 
America holds England to the letter of her contract, it is 
likely to contain yet another unpleasant surprise for the 
long-suffering taxpayer. The whole affair is becoming daily 
more serious. for the country as well as for the taxpayer. 
The War and its aftermath have so drained the national 
resources that the Exchequer is at its wit’s end to keep 
solvent, and the Inland Revenue authorities are straining 
every nerve, as many have recently found to their cost, to 
tighten up the application of the existing fiscal system. It 
used to be a luxury of the affluent to make glum jokes about 
their income tax. It is now the dubious privilege of the 
poor; and there must be very few homes in the country to- 
day, where the rights and wrongs of taxation are not being 
discussed with the ardor that is born of personal interest. It 
has ceased to be an academic question without becoming an 
easy one. Normally, the tax-collector will give one answer, 
and the taxpayer quite another; and both will probably 
be wrong. The subject is too complicated to allow of off- 
hand solution. It needs straightening out. Its terms need 
defining, its principles enunciating. First, then, its terms. 

“A tax,” says the Oxford Dictionary, “is a legally levied 
contribution to State Revenue.” In other words, it is a 
generic term applicable to almost any forced contribution 
paid to the State, irrespective of the difference of title on 
which the exaction is based. 

The difference is sometimes striking enough to warrant a 
distinction in terminology. When, for example, John Smith, 
motorist, pays his car tax, he pays it in return for a definite 
corresponding advantage to himself, to wit, the right to drive 
a vehicle along the public highway. He owes it in the same 
way as he owes his fee to Somerset House, if he chooses to 
indulge in the public inconvenience of changing his name. 
And it would conduce to clearer thinking, if he called his 
car tax also a “fee,” and reserved the word “tax” for such 
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forced contributions as are paid, not by John Smith for a 
particular advantage to John Smith, but by John Citizen 
for the general good of the community, irrespective of any 
definite calculable advantage to himself in person. It is, at 
any rate, in this latter sense that we intend to employ the 
word “tax” here and now. The obligation of paying a fee 
is not open to serious dispute: it is sufficiently covered by 
the principle: “Res clamat ad dominum.” 

John Citizen pays his contribution to the expenditure 
incurred in the public interest in two ways, directly and in- 
directly. He pays it indirectly when he smokes his “Co- 
rona” or his clay pipe, also when he drinks his liqueur or 
his pint of beer. He pays it directly when he complies with 
his demand note. He complies normally because he has 
no other choice; but perhaps he wonders, as he makes out 
the cheque, what right the State has, other than that of 
superior force, to send him so peremptory an order, and 
what obligation there is on him, John Citizen, of comply- 
ing with it. 

Both the right and the obligation derive from the Nat- 
ural Law. The State is not an optional affair, like Par- 
liament. It is a necessary institution which the Natural 
Law has decreed must exist in every sufficient grouping of 
individuals; and it has a necessary end and object, the 
general welfare of the community in which it is established. 
Since, therefore, it must exist, it must also have the where- 
withal, and the natural right to take effective means to se- 
cure it. Now, in these days of elaborate social services, the 
State is saddled with enormous and inevitable expenditure; 
and short of complete socialization of all the means of pro- 
duction and exchange, it has only one means of raising suffi- 
cient money to meet that expenditure, namely, taxation, di- 
rect and indirect of its members. That is the basis of the 
State’s right to tax. 

The natural obligation incumbent on the citizen of pay- 
ing his share, is correlative to the natural right which the 
State has of demanding it. “Man,” says Leo XIII, “is 
born to live in society; for, incapable in isolation of pro- 
viding himself with the necessaries and commodities of 
life, or of attaining his intellectual and moral perfection, 
he has been destined by Providence for union with his 
fellows in both domestic and civic society, as the sole 
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means of furnishing him with what is necessary to the 
perfection of his being.” 

John Citizen has, therefore, no choice. Willy-nilly, he 
must co-operate in pursuance of the public welfare with 
the State lawfully established in the community of which 
he is a member, by contributing to its exchequer propor- 
tionately to his means, and irrespective of the money value 
to himself of his personal share in the general benefit. 
He surrenders his quota, not because it pays him to belong 
to the community, but because he has to belong to the com- 
munity; and consequently he must proportion his contri- 
bution, not to what he gets from the State, but to what he 
is in a position to give to the State. 

But because the State has a right to tax, and the citi- 
zen a duty to pay, it does not therefore follow that every 
tax law is binding. The law itself must first be just, and 
to be just, must conform to certain conditions. It must 
be just in its causality, efficient, formal, and final; in other 
words, it must be levied by a legitimate authority, for a 
legitimate purpose, and in a legitimate way; and if it de- 
faults on any one of these counts, it ceases at once to have 
the force of Law. 

There is usually no ground for doubting the first requisite, 
certainly not here in England, where the legitimate authority 
has remained beyond serious dispute these 200 years and 
more. The second requisite is also regularly satisfied. 
True, public funds are not always put to the best of use: 
at times there is evidence of definite misappropriation: but, 
taking it all in all, the general outlay is for the public good, 
at least as that is conceived by the public’s own representa- 
tives. 

It is the third requisite that presents the real difficulty. 
Legal and Distributive Justice here demand that in every 
scheme of taxation two conditions not easy of realization 
shall be found, universal application of the burden, and 
proportional equality in its distribution. First of all, there 
must be no class-exemptions. Secondly, all who can con- 
tribute must do so, and each in proportion to his ability. 

A thousand and one factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. Part of every annual income is absolutely neces- 
sary to the existence of the recipient; and even after that 
minimum is passed, a man’s income may increase a long 
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way before the limit of practical utility is reached. From 
then onwards, however, any increase is mere superfluity. 

It is immediately evident that the necessary minimum 
must not be taxed at all, and that purely superfluous in- 
come must bear a proportionately heavier burden than that 
borne by income, which, though not absolutely necessary 
to existence, is still definitely usable. Again, there must 
be some sort of continuous progression in the rate of increase 
of the ratio, but a progression so ordered that the point of 
absolute confiscation is never reached. Finally, the sum 
payable must be assessed, not according to the gross value 
of the taxpayer’s real property, but according to his net in- 
come, which, when allowance has been made for the particu- 
lar exigencies of his situation, is the only true gauge of his 
ability to pay. 

The root of the whole trouble is the difficulty of assessing 
net income. The very man who is most qualified to make 
the assessment, the taxpayer himself, is normally the least 
willing to do so; and consequently taxation based on the 
declaration of the taxpayer seems, on the face of it, bound 
to encourage fraud and trickery. It does, and to an alarm- 
ing extent in every civilized country whose fiscal statistics 
are available. Nevertheless, almost every modern State, con- 
vinced of the even greater unreliability of other methods of 
assessment, has adopted the system of individual declaration. 

The flexibility of John Citizen’s public conscience is here 
responsible for a peculiar anomaly. This very system of 
individual declaration, introduced in the name of Distribu- 
tive Justice in order to secure proportional equality in the 
distribution of the burden, would, if strictly applied and 
meant to bind in conscience, result in the most flagrant in- 
justice. The conscientious citizen would pay to the last 
farthing, and his less scrupulous brother would escape with 
barely paying the first. The result is, that unless the legis- 
lator can ensure the sending in of correct declarations by the ~ 
general body of the citizens (and outside of Utopia it would 
appear he cannot), a law that attempts to bind in conscience 
to a strict declaration becomes automatically unjust, and 
automatically ceases therefore to bind in conscience. Conse- 
quently, until the day when the possibility of widespread 
under-estimation of income is effectively eliminated, John 
Citizen cannot be morally bound to declare any more of his 
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income than is declared by the general body of his fellows. 

Now that we have stated in brief the principles of just 
taxation, we can broach the vital question: are our English 
tax laws just? They certainly satisfy the first requisite, 
inasmuch as they are undoubtedly imposed by legitimate 
authority. But it is not at all so certain that they satisfy 
the second. It is not at all so clear that the revenue derived 
thereby is invariably devoted to the general welfare of the 
community. An enormous proportion of public revenue is 
annually squandered on what many will consider to be un- 
necessary and even criminal armaments. State aided insti- 
tutions are permitted to give immoral advice to their clients. 
Great sums are annually devoted to the building and upkeep 
of non-religious schools. 

Is all this expenditure to the public good? The question 
is not one that can be decided off-hand. There are argu- 
ments on both sides, as well as in the matter of national 
defence, as in the problem of undenominational schools. 
The State, particularly in such a country as ours, is often 
obliged to choose the lesser of two evils; and it is doubtful 
if even a government composed of conscientious and well-in- 
formed Catholics, would venture to scrap the armaments, or 
abolish the non-religious schools. They would probably con- 
tinue to spend public money in much the same way as it is 
spent today; which gives us a presumption that English 
taxation is just on this score, even as it is on the first. 
Taken as a whole, the national expenditure is devoted to the 
national welfare. 

What of the third requisite of a just system of taxation? 
Is the common burden applied in this country with equality 
of proportion? As far as seems to be within the attainment 
of the modern State, it would appear that it is. There are, 
no doubt, inequalities. Death duties are inclined to be ex- 
orbitant. The burden imposed on the poor man is still at 
least subjectively heavier than that imposed on the very 
rich. But “humanum est errare”; and the system has yet to 
be invented which will eliminate all inequality in the inci- 
dence of the burden. 

Let us admit then, if only for the sake of argument, that 
the laws of taxation in vogue in England are fundamentally 
sound and just. Do they impose a moral obligation? 

They certainly impose some sort of moral obligation, for, 
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as we have already seen, the Natural Law itself gives the 
State the right to tax, and if it taxes justly, imposes on the 
citizen the correlative obligation of paying. 

Our Lord Himself definitely confirmed this natural right 
and obligation: “Render therefore to Cesar the things that 
are Cesars.” St. Paul added increased emphasis to it in a 
famous passage of the epistle to the Romans. And the 
general tradition of the Fathers who comment on these 
passages is equally clear and equally uncompromising. The 
tax paid towards the upkeep of official pagan worship is the 
only exception which they recognize to the general obliga- 
tion of paying Roman tribute: yet Ancient Rome expended 
its revenue much more questionably than Modern England. 

Theologians of the Middle Ages, who deal with the ques- 
tion, are mainly intent on decrying the current habit of 
extortion, and devote but little space to discussing the obli- 
gation of paying a tax, legitimately and justly imposed. 
They seem to take it for granted. Theologians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries show much the same 
unanimity, and almost all the great names of that era could 
be cited in support of the existence of the moral obligation. 
Most of them define it as an obligation of Commutative 
Justice, and St. Alphonsus, who is of the same opinion, enu- 
merates twenty-three authors in support of his contention, 
and declares it to be the more probable. 

The argument is purely extrinsic, and has little or no 
value in view of modern conditions. In the mediaeval 
State, taxation was regularly levied by means of a formal 
contract between prince and people, and the resulting ob- 
ligation, when the contract was just, was indeed one of 
Commutative Justice. But there has been a French Revo- 
lution since then, and the world of political economy has 
undergone some rude shocks and some drastic changes. 
In the modern State, there is neither evidence for the ex- 
istence of such a contract, not even tacit, nor is there room 
for one. The former parties to the contract, ruler and sub- 
ject, are no longer really distinct; and besides, the citizen 
of today pays his taxes, not by virtue of a contract, nor in 
return for a definite calculable advantage rendered by the 
State to himself in person, but simply as his‘ contribution 
to the funds required for the general welfare, which he in 
quality of citizen owes to the community in Legal Justice. 
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Fundamentally, therefore, there is a moral obligation, 
though of Legal, not of Commutative Justice, whereby every 
citizen is bound to pay such taxes as are justly demanded 
of him by proper authority. Whether we admit the dis- 
tinction of laws into “moral” and “purely penal,” or whether 
we do not, the substance of this moral obligation remains 
untouched: it derives from the Law of Nature, and exists 
antecedently to and independently of all Positive Law. 

But from the fact that there is a moral obligation quoad 
substantiam, it does not necessarily follow that the obliga- 
tion is directly moral guoad modum: in other words, it does 
not necessarily follow that the particular laws applying 
this fundamental obligation of the Natural Law are them- 
selves directly binding in conscience. Intrinsically, of 
course, and prescinding from any contrary intention on the 
part of the legislator, they would impose a directly moral 
obligation. if only because they define an already exist- 
ing natural obligation. But if the legislator can and does 
proceed by way of purely penal laws, the whole character 
of the resultant obligation is affected. 

The decision is certainly not dependent entirely on his 
free choice: it is rather a matter in which he must be guided 
by dictates of expediency. He must seek the common good 
by means sufficient to the end, and if a purely penal law 
would not suffice to its attainment, the legislator has no 
other choice but to impose a directly moral law. In actual 
fact, however, the modern public conscience being what it 
is, a penal law would seem to be every bit as efficient as a 
directly moral law. John Citizen pays up, generally speak- 
ing, not so much through fear of committing a sin, as 
through fear of incurring a summons; and the legislator, 
who relies entirely on a vigorous penal code, can usually 
secure all the revenue he wants, without resort to moral 
obligations. 

Once we concede that the legislator can proceed by way 
of purely penal laws, we have only to probe his intention 
to find out whether or not he does so proceed. The Eng- 
lish legislator will probably not be found to have expressed 
his intention in so many words. He is sufficiently confi- 
dent of the efficiency of penal procedure to leave further 
academical discussion to those who care for it: his primary 
concern is results. His intention must, therefore, be reached 
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by means of external criteria, such, for example, as the mat- 
ter of the law, and common estimation. 

The matter of the law, as we have already seen, is such 
as to permit of a purely penal measure. The fundamental 
moral obligation being in any case secure, all that is re- 
quired of its positive enforcement is that it be efficient; and 
the Inland Revenue finds penal procedure quite as efficient 
as moral coercion. Common estimation on this point is per- 
haps more difficult to reach. Even if we limit ourselves 
to well-informed opinion, the results are still rather meagre. 
It is useless, for example, to consult or at least to rely on 
older authors, for they are normally concerned solely with 
judging the legislation of their day in the light of condi- 
tions then obtaining. And among the more modern, too 
many, unfortunately, are content to re-echo the probable 
opinions of their predecessors in this field, without due re- 
gard to the radical changes that have taken place in it. 

It is worthy therefore of special note that in modern 
Belgium, where the fiscal system is now substantially the 
same as that obtaining in England, and where in recent 
years Economic Congresses have been held to secure the 
desired expert opinion, such competent and well-informed 
authorities as Vermeersch, Salsmans, A. Janssen and Hosten, 
have declared themselves convinced of the purely penal 
character of existing tax laws, and that despite the con- 
trary assertions of certain members of the Belgian Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is not that 
John Citizen can defraud the Inland Revenue with un- 
troubled conscience. Far from it: for, in any case, he is still 
bound by the Natural Law to contribute his share of the 
revenue required in the public interest. What we can con- 
clude is this: that provided he fulfils his natural obligation 
to the State, he is free in conscience until penal procedure 
is instituted against him, as to the precise manner in which 
he shall fulfil it. The Natural Law states the obligation, 
and binds in conscience. The Positive Law defines the 
methods of its fulfilment, and is purely penal. 

Ante sententiam, therefore, the citizen is only bound to 
do his common duty. Post sententiam, he is not only bound 
to do his duty, but he is bound to do it in the way ordained 
by the State, or else pay the penalty of his obduracy. 








The Negro’s Right to Work 
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Excerpts from an address made at the Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems held in New York, September, 1933. 
Reprinted from Mission Fields at Home (Corn- 
wells Heights, Penna.), October, 1932. 


AM pleased to express sincere appreciation for this my 
fourth participation in the permanent movement of the 
Catholic Church in behalf of the economic welfare of the 
Negro workers of our nation; for certainly this racial group 
has earned the right to receive serious consideration wherever 
and whenever the hopes and ambitions of labor are of mo- 
ment. Constituting, in normal times, approximately one- 
seventh of the gainful labor of this free country, this colored 
human block of brain, bone, and sinew is now an expectant 
party in the national weal for a brighter, better, and more 
enduring brotherly regard among all men. These laborers 
are, in full, aspirants for an equitable share of the nation’s 
advantages in return for contributing, time and again, their 
bulwark of strength to meet, without reservation, the na- 
tion’s obligations and disadvantages, as occasion has de- 
manded. 

The economic, social, and political welfare of all the peo- 
ple of any nation are as vital to that nation’s progress as 
are the vital organs of the human body to the health and 
well-being of the individual. Unemployed, destitute, and 
hopeless groups of humanity are as discouraging to a nation 
as are wasted tissues of flesh to an individual. . . . 

The right to work is absolute as the right to worship 
the supreme Deity. The right to labor should not be made 
negatively contingent upon anything other than the positive 
rules of economics and human relationships—upon demand 
and available supply; upon fitness to perform the designated 
task; upon the legality of that task, and upon the police 
power of the Nation, State, or community to protect, during 
its performance, public health, public morals, and public 
safety. 
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It is generally recognized that the simplest principle of 
the economic law is that principle which decrees that each 
man shall himself be able to provide his food, his clothing, 
and his shelter, with the labor of his own hands; or that in 
the absence of such personal ability, he shall be able to earn 
by honest toil, the wherewithal with which he may pay 
someone else to provide for him these necessities. 

To the necessities of life, American civilization, in its 
promotion of standards of living, has permitted the estab- 
lishment of purchasing power which will cover the buying 
of luxuries, according to the earning ability of the indi- 
vidual. To maintain, therefore, a purchasing power for hu- 
man necessities and educational opportunity, along with 
such luxuries as are deemed commensurate with American 
living standards, means nothing less than the right to work. 
Anything short of this standard is wrong; but when we 
endeavor to trace the source of economic and social wrongs, 
we come face to face with many theories—with many differ- 
ent causes and effects. To all workers these causes and 
effects have, at some time or other, come in large doses; but 
to the Negro worker they have, at times, come in over- 
whelming measure. 

What is wrong has, hence, ofttimes seemed to be right, 
and vice versa; and it has been difficult to put a curative 
finger upon the sore economic spots of labor relation- 
ships... . 

“The right of a person to sell his labor,” once said the 
late Mr. Justice Harlan, “upon such terms as he deems 
proper, is, in its esccuce, the same as the right of the pur- 
chaser of labor to prescribe the conditions upon which he 
will accept such labor from the person offering to sell it.” 

Wealth, speed, accomplishment, efficiency, and the enor- 
mous quantity and boasted quality, which are woven about 
American production are yet accompanied by a social dross 
which breeds economic inequality and social restiveness. 
This period of depression in throwing more light upon these 
vital factors has tested as they have never been tested be- 
fore, the standards which the new civilization has set for the 
world’s human content, and particularly for the men and 
women who work, and the management which gives them, or 
denies them, employment. The time-old contest between 
capital and labor is still vigorously waged; and so far as this 
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work of ours is concerned, many of its difficulties are as 
trying within the ranks of labor itself as they are where 
capital only is directly concerned. For we find in each of 
the principals of the major contest many common virtues 
as well as many common faults, and in both groups the same 
social perplexities that we find in the general life of society 
at large. 

Organization was one of the first instrumentalities of 
early American progress, particularly in industry and labor. 
It was realized by men of keen minds, at the head of manu- 
facturing and mercantile concerns, that organization meant 
for the concentration or centralization of business tact and 
ability, as well as capital. Organization meant the proper 
running order of all the business parts, with accord between 
proprietor and employees. Thus it was that unions of capi- 
talists were formed in the early decades of the century just 
past. 

The formation of capitalists’ unions was closely followed 
by the organization of a few shops crafts, with isolated or- 
ganizations of mechanics scattered all over the country in 
the early fifties. 

A number of Negroes, particularly in New York and 
Pennsylvania, were accorded full membership in organized 
labor, and the New England Workmen’s Association roundly 
stated that its object, in forming, was to promote happiness 
among workers, without regard to party, sect, creed, or 
color. . . 

Forthwith, organized labor set about to aid in securing 
the emancipation of the slaves. Organized mechanics took 
the view that only a change of color would make it possible 
for the slave owner to rule, with absolute power, the destinies 
of labor. The white mechanics felt that only a change of 
conditions was necessary to place them in the same category 
with the colored man. No wonder, then, that the desire to 
secure freedom for all the inhabitants of the United States 
began to grow among the members of labor organizations, 
and gave them renewed zeal in the work of emancipation, 
but not without some opposition from within their own 
ranks. 

The right to live, the right to work, and the liberty to 
work for home and family, instead of for a master, they 
argued, is inherent in man; and they could not feel secure 
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in that right while the slave owner had it in his power to 
hold one portion of mankind in serfdom. Thus be it ever 
remembered by Negro labor of today that when emancipa- 
tion was secured for our ancestry, organized labor played 
a most potent part in the transaction. . . 

A President of one of America’s great universities re- 
cently said: 


How long will the Republic endure? So long as the ideas of its 
founders remain dominant. But how long will these remain dom- 
inant? Just so long as the blood of its founders remains dominant 
in the blood of its people. Not alone the blood of the Puritans and 
Virginians, the original creators of Free States, but the blood of free- 
born men, be they Greek, Roman, Frank, Saxon, Norman, Dane, 
Celt, Scot, or Goth. It is a free stock that creates a free nation. 
Our Republic shall endure so long as the human harvest is good—so 
long as the movement of history, the progress of science and industry 
leaves for the future the best, AND NOT THE WORST of each 
generation. 


The keen-minded educator, perhaps without due thought 
from the angle of self, left the gates ajar, indeed, when he 
paid such a high tribute to the movement of history, the 
progress of science and industry and the survival of the best 
and not the worst of each generation. It is upon these 
factors, more than upon anything else, that we are hopefully 
depending for our eventual surcease from the difficulties 
which now beset us... . 

In the interior of industry, we find that the age of ma- 
chine production is upon us, with machine operations taking 
over what was formerly hand labor, thus displacing each 
week, at least, temporarily, thousands of workers. Picture, 
if you can, what may become of Negro labor in the cotton 
districts, with the practical perfection of a mechanical cot- 
ton-picker, planned to enable two men to pick from two to 
five bales of cotton a day. It would take the same two men 
from eight to fifteen days to pick the same crop by hand. 
This is not an impossibility; even as I speak to you it is 
practically a reality. Hundreds of similar transitions from 
hand labor to machine power, are taking place daily in in- 
dustry, affecting particularly Negro unskilled labor—which, 
in numbers, is the principal composite of our working forces. 
Have not these men the strongest kind of moral right to la- 
bor and live? 

No one would turn back from the machine to arduous 
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hand labor processes and back-breaking toil; for machinery 
has been a blessing to employer, worker, and consumer; but 
its real purpose must never be forgotten. Those purposes 
were not purposes of destruction of either the economic or 
social foundation which labor has so fairly builded through 
the years between. Those purposes were, rather, ease of 
operation, shortened hours of labor, the lessening of the 
hazards of employment, and above all, the provision of ex- 
tra time for the worker’s personal improvement, recreation, 
and in all, a finer chance to broaden and improve his life 
in the American neighborhood—and all these without the 
loss of a single cent of his earning power. 

The story is told of a farmer who, with his three sons, 
cultivated a small tract of land by hand and the use of 
mules. With the advent of agricultural machinery it was 
found by the farmer that he could perform the same work 
with machinery and the aid of but one son. Did he bid the 
other two leave his employ and household? No. He con- 
tinued with the employment of all, but instead of working 
eight hours a day they cut the time to four hours a day, 
and used the extra four hours for recreation and other whole- 
some purposes. The labor was the same, the income was 
the same, the service to the consumer was the same, and the 
profits were the same. The wise farmer spread the benefits 
of machinery out among himself and his sons—and all were 
the richer therefor. This is as it should be as to all labor, 
and certainly as to the unskilled Negro hands, which are 
being most rapidly banished by machine processes. . . . 

Another important influence upon the work life of the 
Negro group—and one which, I am glad to say, is lessening 
in its effort every year—has been the yearly immigration of 
thousands of foreigners to America. Thanks to the man- 
date of the Federal Congress, immigration is now reaching 
the zero mark; but long before now, and particularly from 
countries adjacent to the United States, thousands of immi- 
grants have kept out of work thousands of Americans, and 
particularly Negro workers in certain labors, both agricul- 
tural and industrial. And strange though it may seem, it 
was with great difficulty that several bills in Congress, which 
had hidden just beneath the surface of their intent, the ob- 
ject of transport across the Texas border thousands of Mexi- 
cans to displace Negro cotton and agricultural workers, were 
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defeated by a slight majority which realized that jobs in the 
United States were first for our native-born and our natural- 
ized workers, and that only the overflow jobs should be 
made available to people who desired to assume no fealty to 
the American flag, but who sought only the American dollar. 

Participation in the nation’s wars, the payment of her 
public debts and taxes, State and Federal, the upholding of 
municipal, State and Federal laws—all these benefits inuring 
to the well-being of every employer and every laborer the 
country over—and, in fact, the assumption of all the obliga- 
tions of citizenship, together with the ardent will to make 
realistic every prophecy of free American government, cer- 
tainly presumes the right to participate in the nation’s hon- 
est toil. 

Negro labor may well rejoice that in the larger sense 
this presumption has been recognized and honored by a great 
sector of American industry and labor. It is a matter of no 
small degree of pride as well that the Negro labor has 
progressed in an almost astonishing degree in the last quarter 
century. In both organized and unorganized groups this 
labor has made tremendous strides. In the former circle we 
have such outstanding unions as the Brotherhood of Dining- 
Car Employees, and the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, along with various other unions of far-reaching influ- 
ence; while some representation has been included in the 
mixed locals. Recently in Washington, initiation was ex- 
tended to some Negro workmen in connection with extended 
building operations. 

Individually, and in an unorganized way, Negro work- 
men have ever made scintillating records, when the oppor- 
tunity was extended to them. Noted Negro artisans in 
many parts of the country are making ‘splendid individual 
records. This is adequate proof of the right further to par- 
ticipate in the blessings of labor and industry, and bespeaks 
the conclusion that moral equity in industry should modify 
many of the influences which now lay a halting hand upon 
the aspirations of Negro workers. 

It naturally follows that we must prepare for work; 
we must secure work; we must retain work, and we must 
advance in work. With work in hand we can invoke such 
blessings as have been made possible by such bodies as the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, which in recent 
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convention went on record to the effect that it would not 
tolerate discrimination on the part of any of its groups or 
members against Negro workmen... . 

Such tolerant preventives as these will, more than any- 
thing else, make the Negro safe from all isms which, with 
force and arms, seek to bring about their ill-titled mi!- 
lennium of justice through destroying governments and the 
peace which innately prevails among men. And yet, when 
sporadic desertions from the orderly labor movement take 
place among a few misguided workers, it is usually found 
that they are underpaid, exploited, and discriminated-against 
classes, which unfortunately exist here and there, bereft for 
some reason or another of the social and economic welfare in 
which the great majority of our population so strongly be- 
lieve. A drowning man will grasp at a straw—and a 
neglected worker will grasp at false doctrines. The ounce 
of prevention is more than worth a pound of cure... . 


Are Catholics for Peace or War? 


REVEREND LAURENCE K. PATTERSON, S.J. 
Reprinted from America, October 8, 1932. 


ERHAPS the greatest need of the world today is inter- 

national cooperation. Almost fourteen years have 
elapsed since the delirium of Armistice Day. Yet what a 
commentary upon the triumph of 1918 is afforded by the 
world situation in 1932! The “war to end war” seems to 
have been a ghastly failure. The last fourteen years are 
largely a history of competitive armament, cut-throat tariff 
wars, and of mutual distrust between nations. The lesson 
of the Great War seems to have been lost. Few wish war; 
yet the roots of war remain, and the international cockpit 
is still ready for mutual butchery. One hears again voices 
proclaiming war as “necessary” and even “elavating.” The 
faded tones of the ex-Kaiser may be ignored as a voice from 
the past, but Christians must deplore recent utterances in 
which was reiterated the brutal ante-bellum claptrap in 
praise of Mars. 
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Some historians tend to lapse into cynicism. War is an 
inevitable evil; it is the outcome of the ingrained pugnacity 
of men; we must accept periodic outbursts of war as we 
accept death and disease. Yet such pessimism seems un- 
justified. Witchcraft was long considered a necessary evil, 
but we have progressed beyond that stage of human stu- 
pidity. There will always be evil in the world, but this is no 
justification for Buddhistic passivity; we should fight 
against the “powers of darkness” and not lapse into cynical 
despair. 

Catholics have a very special obligation to promote 
peace and good-will between nations. We are the “children 
of light”; we possess the gift of Faith; we enjoy a sound 
philosophy of life. The “natural law” is adequately in- 
terpreted and applied by Catholic philosophy alone. The 
ultimate and final solution of root problems rests with us. 

All these remarks are “glittering generalities,” which no 
Catholic will dispute. This article now becomes highly con- 
troversial. The writer is expressing opinions which may be 
challenged, but he submits his views to the readers of 
America as food for thought. Have Catholics in general, 
and American Catholics in particular, done their full duty 
since 1918 in promoting “mental disarmament” and the 
“psychology of peace”? Only this year the Holy Father has 
uttered a strong pronouncement concerning “‘exaggerated na- 
tionalism.” Christ’s Vicar thus speaks: 


Right order and Christian charity do not disapprove of lawful 
love of country and a sentiment of justifiable nationalism. . . . If, 
however, egoism, abusing this love of country and exaggerating this 
sentiment of nationalism, insinuates itself into the relations between 
people and people, there is no excess which will not seem justified, 
and that which between individuals would be judged blameworthy 
by all is now considered lawful and praiseworthy, if it is done in the 
name of this exaggerated nationalism. . . . Instead of the great law 
of love and human brotherhood, which embraces and holds in a 
single family all nations and peoples with one Father who is in 
heaven. there enters hatred, driving all to destruction. 


Here is the Catholic platform. All nations should con- 
stitute a “single family.” The Vicar of Christ has not hesi- 
tated to condemn the “unbridled race of armaments” and to 
deplore the excesses of “economic nationalism.” He does 
not specify particular nations, as prudence and charity dic- 
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tate, but surely our leader is not uttering mere abstractions; 
he wishes that Catholic opinion in every nation should ap- 
ply the principles laid down to concrete problems of policy. 

Herein lies the danger. We may say “Wonderful; beau- 
tiful. I accept with joy the Pope’s splendid words.” But 
the application of the Papal principles to our particular, 
home-brewed brand of nationalism is liable to produce ex- 
plosion. American Catholics rightly deplore French mili- 
tarism and chauvinism. The writer is almost a Gallophile 
in his emotions, but he laments the bitter truth that a ma- 
jority of French Catholics seem to have sided with the 
militaristic saber-swingers in their attitude toward van- 
quished Germany. Briand and his followers were left to 
carry the banner of peace and rapprochement. French 
Catholic champions of charity toward Germany, like Marc 
Sangnier, have trodden a via dolorosa. 

To expose “Catholic chauvinism” in France is an easy 
and popular task in New York. But is American Catholic 
opinion entirely free from the venom of exaggerated nation- 
alism? Are American Catholics, as a body, fully conscious 
of their obligation to promote the “psychology of peace”? 
As a class, American Catholics are scarcely chauvinistic. 
Yet educated Catholic opinion should be active and alert in 
promoting the cause of true internationalism. Mere rhetoric 
will not suffice. As Norman Angell has emphasized in his 
book, “The Unseen Assassins,” the average man and woman 
desire peace. Yet, usually unconsciously, they often support 
policies whose logical issue is war. The desire for peace 
must be made concrete. We do not obtain or retain health 
by eulogies, however glowing, upon the splendor of Hygeia. 
Health is secured by definite action in concrete conditions. 
So with peace. 

The writer proposes a brief examination of conscience 
upon this problem of the psychology of peace and of men- 
tal disarmament. What is our attitude toward the League 
of Nations? Do we wish for its success? Or do we ridi- 
cule and despise the League and its work? The League is 
without doubt a most human and imperfect thing; it is 
liable to perversion; it may at times be dominated by sel- 
fish nationalistic groups; it is as yet, in large measure, a 
struggling embryo. Yet it is all we have at present in the 
way of permanent international organization. Destroy the 
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League, and what remains? Nothing but the “balance of 
power,” naked and unashamed; alliances for aggression and 
the armed-camp system which plunged the world into the 
cataclysm of 1914. 

The League is still frail, weak, and imperfect, but it 
at least embodies the idea of international peace through 
international cooperation. Look over the world. Who sup- 
ports the League? The parties of peace in the various 
nations. Who derides the League? The chauvinists, the 
militarists, the munition makers, the nationalistic dem- 
agogues. Where do we stand? Whether this country 
should join the League is another question, which cannot 
be discussed here. There are strong arguments for and 
against. But this writer feels that American Catholic 
opinion should champion the “League idea”; should wel- 
come the development of the League; and should support it 
in its efforts to organize international relations upon some 
permanent basis of cooperation and of arbitration. He feels 
that such an attitude is far more consonant with the Papal 
pronouncements than to dismiss the League as a fraud or 
buncombe, or the “banal progeny of Wilsonian idealism.” 

The World Court is less controversial. Surely Ameri- 
can adherence to the Court, with certain reservations, can- 
not imperil our “sovereignty”; surely our continued non- 
adherence is bound to prove a blow to international co- 
operation. The United States cannot remain isolated from 
world affairs. Shanghai and a score of recent instances 
prove this. International crises involve us almost inevitably. 
But a policy of interference, combined with an attitude of 
utter aloofness from the permanent organs of international 
cooperation and arbitration is, in my opinion, both stupid 
and provocative. Behind it all lies the “psychology of 
peace.” 

Here is a real question for the Catholic educator. Do 
we strive to promote a psychology of peace and of mental 
disarmament by our teaching? We should strive to stimu- 
late true patriotism, but, like other virtues, love of coun- 
try may become perverted into a vice. Chauvinism is the 
caricature of patriotism, as miserliness is of thrift. Nor- 
man Angell points out that exaggerated nationalism sways 
the educated classes quite as much as the half-educated or 
uneducated masses. _Carlton Hayes has analyzed a large 
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number of French historical textbooks and finds that almost 
all of them preach exaggerated nationalistic propaganda. 
Here is a danger. It is easy to brand the Boer War as an 
example of selfish imperialism. But was our own exploit 
of 1898 praiseworthy? To show the dangers of chauvinism 
at home, this is indeed a contribution to the psychology of 
peace. It is easy to champion disarmament for France, but 
when the same voice declares for a “bigger navy” for Uncle 
Sam. one is given praise. Deutschland iiber alles is easy 
to denounce; French militarism is a splendid target for in- 
vective; British imperialism is readily pilloried. But to 
expose the dangers of “America First!” is quite a different 
story. “America First!” yes, but “America First” as a na- 
tion imbued with the psychology of peace and of mental dis- 
armament. 

Again, this is a glittering generality. The writer tim- 
idly suggests a few concrete applications. Should one say, 
“T applaud the Pope’s splendid words,” and then deride the 
League of Nations; scoff at the World Court; shout for a 
navy larger than is needed for legitimate self-defense; cham- 
pion a Chinese tariff wall, although the Pope himself has 
reprobated economic nationalism; refuse even to consider 
the question of the War debts; meeting all pleas for modi- 
fication with the cry “make the foreigner pay!”? Such a 
one makes a strange application to concrete realities of the 
Pope’s principles and has a peculiar psychology of peace. 
He would shout for Hitler if he were a German and bellow 
for revenge if domiciled in France. A disciple of the Pope 
in theory, he is a chauvinist in fact. 

For two centuries the Roman Empire gave to the world 
the gift of peace. Two centuries of peace! Is it a dream? 
Yet could our generation lay the basis for two centuries of 
peace, war would seem a brutal and stupid anachronism to 
the men of the twenty-third century. It is idealists fighting 
to realize dreams who really save the world, rather than 
hard-boiled realists who accept evil and vice as inevitable. 
Catholic opinion, if flung solidly behind the cause of peace, 
could win the future for sound internationalism. As con- 
crete problems arise, every educated Catholic should ask: 
“Where do I stand?” With the militarists, the bellicose na- 
tionalists, the selfish interests who thrive on war, and coin 
into profit the flesh and blood of a nation’s manhood? Or 
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with Christ’s Vicar and with that host of men and women 
of good-will, who strive to check nationalistic pride and 
greed, and to promote international charity, mutual dis- 
armament, and the psychology of peace? Where do I stand? 
“Love is shown by deeds, not words.” 

The world needs another, a better, a holier, Pax Romana. 
Modern warfare is so destructive that one more world 
cataclysm may rival or surpass the ravages of the Black 
Death. Our country, thank God, need fear no foreign in- 
vader. We are the nation best qualified to lead in laying 
the basis of a durable Pax Romana. Educated Catholics 
have a moral obligation in this matter. We are not pacifists, 
but we are disciples of the Prince of Peace. Every attempt 
to promote mutual understanding between nations is an ef- 
fort to do His Will. 

This article is not meant to be dogmatic. Its aim has 
been simply this: to show that the cause of peace is one 
which involves deep thought upon concrete problems; to 
call to mind the danger that abstract devotion to an ideal 
may prove futile, without a grasp of concrete realities. 
Catholic educators, above all, have a solemn duty to arouse 
the psychology of peace; to send forth from our colleges 
a generation of young men and women imbued with the 
ideal of Catholic internationalism; who will turn a deaf 
ear to nationalistic propaganda and who will use their in- 
fluence in times of tranquillity and in times of crisis to 
avert the scourge of war. Upon the ending of international 
anarchy, upon the organization of international society de- 
pends the future of our civilization. Let us remember the 
“lost generation,” who died in the great hecatomb of 1914- 
1918, and rise to our mission for “the memory of the dead.” 





